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bluegrass feuds, family, and festivals 
Luray, Virginia - 7/4/1961 
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*|ntroduction* 


“witness Bill Monroe, who most of his life would 
hzve us believe he invented bluegrass from whole 
cloth = nearly true,. of course! 


John Fahey 


The editorial position of this zine is that Bill 
Monroe invented bluegrass musice That is not a 
controversial position but it does lack nuance, It 
ignores those who point to Pen. Vandiver or Arnold 
Shultz or Rex Brooks or Smith Hammett or Snuffy 
Jenkins and especially those with names we don't 
even knowe But the bluegrass orifin story is one 
for another zine = one that you should writes. 


What is covered here is a bit of local history for 
mee I grew up in Page County, Virginia = the same 
Shenandoah Valley county. that's home to Luray. But 
even though I grew up there I hadn't previously 
heard about Oak Leaf Park or the Independence Day 
bluegrass show held there until I stmbled across 

a reference in Neil Rosenberg!s "Bluegrass: A 
History" this past summere It inspired me to 
research the story and write this zines. 


So I spent mos} of the summer reading books about 
bluegrass music and that's actüally a damn fine way 
to spend a summere I wrote this zine during the 2017 
MLB playoffs and Woda Series. I made the final 
procuct on 2 typewriter because I'm just that 

kinc of jerk. I'm sorry for the many errors in 
spelling and grammar that you'll finde. 


I'll be honest and admit that I'm not a huge 
bluegrass fano It comes in waves of deep interest 
followed by months where I won't listen to a 
single song. But man, when it's done right, and 
you open your 7th beer, and you're standing by a 
fire pit up at Pitt Springs, one of those fine 
Bill Monroe mandolin runs cen blast vou way out 
past the moone It'll bring you back, toog 


// 


Bluegrass ls a ih country hillbilly music genre 
اہ سار سب‎ sity with acoustic instruments, 
ا سی‎ tight harmonies, and -quick 
|; mountain folksong traditions o 
Although ed 1 gradually as its own sound and 
style, and t few years to earn a name, bluegrass 
alus ays had a father. His name is Bill Monroe. 
Monroe and his rotating cast of pickers -- The 

Blue Grass Boys -- were the pioneers of bluegrass 
music and found popularity first among the farm 
families and other workingeclass people of poste 
World War II Appalachia. [he music was formal, 
restrictiwe, and bound by tradition, although those 
conditions, which include instrumentation, vocal 
styles, and dress, were manufactured by Monroe from 
his own personal preferences and style. Some ۱ 
aspects were leftovers from Bill Monroe's previous 
band -- The Monroe Brothers - which broke up when 
Bill and Charlie had a falling out over money, or 
their respective wives, or a song, or maybe all of 
those things. It was a nasty fighte. One of the 
brothers maybe pulled a knife on the othere "We were 
both hoteheaded and mean as snakes," Charlie said 
years later. They would remain rivals for the rest 
of their lives, ana it wasn't permissible to ask Bill 
Monroe about his brother or i r previous partnershipe. 

Radio and relentless touring helped spread Bill 
Monroe's musice So did records, though 1 
acts of the time, Monroe 15508884 stressed 
"show! over their time in the n 
had the tacking of the Graná Oe Opry, whict 
joined in late 1939. Affiliation with Du Opry 
guaranteed a salary, wide radio exposure, and a 
reliable Louring schedule with the Opry's traveling 
tent showse Bein’ a masoer of the Vory and the- 
first performer to bring his own unique style of : 
country music Ka the snow was an enormous point of 
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24 bly, that 
sound and its su 5 addition 
of Lester Flatt oz tar and Earl Scruggs on banjo 
to the lineup of the Blue Grass Boys in December, 
2945, With Soe? Wise @n fi Watts AKA 

| own 
version 


B namerous 
Both Flatt and Serugg 


roade 
Was savage, no doubt, 


nd tne wheel, nome. But 


Ay 
Flatt and Scruggs a some ti learning how 
mach money Monroe made compared to those who worked 
as nired hands in nis ! and. The differences were 
stark, and Flatt and Scruggs believed they could do 


y 


better on their ouns. 

Almost immediately after leaving Monroe, Flatt 
ana Scruggs paired up in their own group, The Foggy 
Mountain Boys, and installed the orilliant and shrewd 
Louise Scruggs (Earl's wife) as their manager. 
ieee ےت صن‎ early practitioners like Ralph 
) ne Stanley Brota iers and the 
Cline oh En Bac pes Reno and Red Smiley 


Game and Smiley),. Jim and Jesse McReynolds (Jin 
and Jesse and the Virginia Boys), Sonny and Bobby 


٦ m, 


S e (The Osborne Brothers), and other nds, 
he Bill Monroe style of country music spread 
yond the Mp Grass Boys and became a genre all 
* 
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Even Sech 7720 in the Blue Grass 
Boys had always been -- and always would be -- 
something similar to a revolving door, Monroe was 
mad and hurt when Flatt and Scruggs left the bande 
e took their departure personally and felt 
betrayed, 2s if he vas being simultaneously robbed 
and abandoned. Monroe wouldn't speak to the men who 
helped elevate his music and define his sound for 
almost twenty yearse. 

Monroe was most concerned about losing gies and 
record sales to Flatt and Seruggs and his other 
competitors. He viewed The Stanley Brothers and The 
Fosgy Mountain Boys, especially, as economic threats who 
had a _ tendency to "steal his songs" in addition to 
mimicking his sounde But Monroe wasn't alone in that 
narrow vier, as all of the early bluegrass groups 
were protective of their repertoire and quick to 
feud with their competition, For examples Monroe 
was angered when the Stanley Brothers found success 
with "Molly and Tenbrooks," a song he recorded first 


but yas : AoW to release. The Stanleys themselves were 
mad when tu and Scruggs aid a version of the same 


songo Years later, Jim and Jesse were irate at Flatt 
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and Seruggs for "stealing" their cover version of 
Chuck Berry's Memphis! ang making it a part of : 
their set. This distrust, suspicion, and acrimony 
Was common and contributed to a midel950s bluegrass 
Scene that was small,. enormously talented and T 
bitterly divided,. 


When Flatt and Scruggs joined the Grand Ole Opr 
in 1955, Monroe was furious and viewed the move as We? 
bersonal affronte. At the time, fer Outside the Opry 
«new that Monroe hag spent months rying to block ` 
Flatt and Seruggs from obtaininc membership ond 
even circulated a petition calling for tnem to be 
kept awaye In the end, Nonroe was overruled by 
radio sponsors and fan demand that accompanied the 
increasing popularity of Monroe's one-time hired 
help, Despite their promotion, Monroe continued to 
Opry events and cha 


lenor e the pair at nas ti de iem ers 
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of his j : 
وت‎ he s i 306 Mita the rival Ce, 
ie scene Was so harsh that bluegrass bands 


in the 1950s almost never appeared or performed 
together. Besides the rarc guest spot ina friend's 
set, true collaboration and joint appearances were 
extremely uncommone Not that show promoters and 

band managers wanted them to perform together anyway, 
They felt like the zenre was too small, too niche, to 
warrant multiple and similar bluegrass acts 


appearing on the same bill. Conventional wisdom said 
three or five bluegrass bands wouldn't draw any more 
fans or sell any more tickets than one bluegrass 
bande. It was better to hire a hillbilly comedian, 
or a girl singer, or a gospel group to diversify 

the show and bring in a bigger audience. 
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William August Marburg was born into a rich tobacco 
family from Baltimore in 1931. He discovered country 
and early bluegrass music on the radio and became a 
fast fan. After private education in New England and 
Florida, Marburg entered the University of Virginia 
in 1949 and began pursuinc music more seriously. At 
UVA, Marburg met and befriended Paul Clayton, a folk 
singer and song collector. Togethet and alone they 
performed a weird and sundry collection of country 
ang folk and bluegrass tunes across central Virginia 
and even landed a few radio gigs. But i2rburg's 
stilted family didn't approve of his music. To avoid 
embarrassing them he changed his name to Bill Clifton,. 
By 1952 Clifton had his friend record deal and 
burgeoning friendship with an honor roll of 
Amerocan music, including A. P. Carter, The Stanley 
Brothers, and Woody Guthrie. Like Woody, Clifton 
took nis music seriosuly. In 1954 he joined the 
Marines and postponed a music career that later 
had to be rekindled wif his own money after a two- 
year hiatuse Still trying to find his way and calling ,. 
Clifton returned to UVA lster in the decade to earn 
a Master's degree in businesse Between part-time 
music gigs he found work as a stockbroker and sales 
agent, specializing in buying and selling radio 
and television stations,. 

Of course music, especially blucersss was 
never far from Clivton's minde. He abandoned hi. 
sult and tie in the summer of 1961 to work as a 
booking agent and mena sc ny Cak Leaf Park, 
located just south of Luray, Virginia. 

Ay is about 100 miles (75 straigbt-line 
miles) west of Washington, DC == a town that had 
its own oddly strong bluegrass anc country music 
scene in the 1950s and 60s. If not for its famous 
Caverns, it's hard to imagine a reason anyone would 
gO to Lursy on purbvose. Because of its relative 
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performing at Oak Leaf 


ü ame during booking, In 

t reasonable ticket prices, Clifton 
asked the participating bands to lower their typica 
appearance fee. Monroe agreed, and so did th 
Stanley Brothers, Jim and Jesse, Mac Wiseman,. and 
The Country Gentlemene. But Reno and Smileys 
Manager == Carlton Haney -- refused to lower their 
price, even though they lived in Roanoke =e not 
that far =e and weren't booked for the 4th of July. 
Secretly, Haney disagreed with the premise of the show 
and its format, and didn't think tuere was any good 
reason to have more than one bluegrass band for 

any occasione. 


Clitton also ran into a roadblock when he 
tried to book Flatt and Scruggse Louise Scruggs 
Made it clear early in their conversation that the 
former Blue Grass Boys had no intention. of sharing 
a bili with their former boss,. particularly since 
Monroe couldn't be bothered to acknowledge their 
existence. When Clifton pushed the issue, Louise 
said thet Flatt and Seruggs weren!t interested in 
appearing alongside the Stanley Brothers,. either. 
Negotisting their appearance was a nonestarter and 
Clifton hadn't even gotten as far as talking 
money o. 

Nonetheless, as the sun rose on Oak Leaf Fark 
on Tuesday, the 4th day of July, the pieces were 
all in place for an outstanding day of music and fun. 
There was even a fireworks show for those who 
stuck around #411 dark,. 

letér commentators and music historians 
would single out Clifton!s "All Blue Gress Bhow! 
for special attention for two reasons’ 


rst, € a format that would 

ecome 2 routine ritual at nearly all future 
‘luegrass festivals. That 

d i 
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is, all-day music with 
multiple acts,and participants paying overt tribute 
to Bill Monroe as father and erchitret of the 
bluegrass sounde When past members of the Blue 
Gra s Boys -- including Carter Stanley and Mac 
Wis e 


Se joined Monroe on stage at Luray, the 
audience understood the symbolism and importance 
of the gesturee If not a passing of the torch it 
was at least a family portraite 
Second, the song was important because It 
exposed the cracks and the feuds that plagued. ۶۷ 
the bluegrass scene in its early years to an 6 
that was largely unaware of the drama and growing 
pains that accompanied the genre's creation and 
grovthe. dust as the audience coulc see Garter 
Stanley and Mac Wiseman acknowledge the importance 
of Bill Monroe to their careers and music, the 
audience could see who wasn't there to pay tribute, 
namely Reno and Smiley and Flett and Scruggs. Their 
absence was curious and consplcuouSe. SÉ 
And for those who didn't get it on their 
own, Monroe and Carter Stanley took the unusual 
step of explaining the bro asada Toese N 
attendencee Barly into his first of four (3) sets, 
Monroe began to open up about what was bothering him 
tha day, and all those yearss 


You know I hear a lot about them putting on i 
bluegrass days up through this country up here 
all over in different statese And to know 
that I started it and not get to be on it, why 
it really makes vou feel a little bit lonesome 
maybe on Sundays. when thry're doing thate 


After a drillesharp version of "Rawoide" that 
showcased his talent on mandolin, Bill Honroe's , 
benter got a little more direct, Give nim credit ZS 
saying it to a mants face and not beaind his backs 


Last year we worked a place up here and 
Don Reno and Red Smiley was on the show, 
some bluegrass talent. Don is, uh, a big 
booster of bluegrass musice And if I play 
a show and he don't get on my program, well 
it's a wonder ... It's a shame a lot of 
bluegrass people, you know, that think 
they don't wanna be on a show with you or 
somethings That folks will think you 
started theme Well, it's the truth, and 
they shouldn't mind thate They should be 
glad at they got a starte They'd a 
probably had to plow a lot of furrows 
if they hadn't been in bluegrass musice 


Indeed, Don Reno was in the audience, 
hearing from the mouth of Bill Monroe himself that 
he wasn't welcome on stage with Monroe and, as a 
matter of fact, he could stand to be a little more 
avpreciativee While the words were a bit abstract, 
there's little doubt that Reno (who had declined to 
perform but still made the trip north from Roanoke 
to attend the show), and tis manager Carlton 
Haney understood Monroe's pointe. 

Unlike Reno, the ever-loysl Carter Stanley 


was invited on stage to perform with Monroe, just 
after his former bandleader had opened the door 
for 


an airing of erevancese Monroe was a teetotaler, 
but nobody ever accused Carter Stanley of turning 
down a drinke Whatever dme Corter brought to 
Cak Leaf Park on his own was supplemented by the 
punch that Bill Clifton set out, and spiked with 
hard liquor, for the day's performers. By the time 
Monroe asked Carter to join nim on stage, Carter 
was "Peeling no pain," and "merry and feisty," in 
the words of witnessese. Suffice to say he was 
sufficiently lubricated to fill in some of the 
gaps Monroe left in his story: 


Bill, you know, one thing that makes me 
feel especially good is looking at all of 
these folks that are here to see what I call 
"the real thinge" I guess I'll just break 
into tnis Kinde bluntelikes I understand 


that there was a group that some or bne 
folks osked to come in here todaye They 
said no = they didn't wanna play here 
because Bill Monroe and the Stanley 
Brothers was gonna be here. And that was 
Flatt and Scruggse. You know = we miss tem 
a heck of a lot, ain't 7 


Monroe replieds 


Well, you're talking about Lester and Earl. 
Now, i started those two boys on the Grand 
Ole Gpry and they shouldn't be ashamed to 
come on the show and work with use. (Nervous 
laughter from the crowd and the stage).. 

And I sure wouldn't hurt either one of them, 


The next number that Monroe and Carter 
performed together was "Sugar Coated Love," a song 
recorded during the brief period around 1951 when 
Carter had a falling out with his own brother, 
Ralph, and briefly found work playing for Monroe in 
the Blue Grass Boyse. 

Then, just as Monroe was introducing the 
next song, "What would You Give in Exchange for 
Your Soul?" Carter interupted by asking: Who'd 
you record that one with?" 

tA brother of mihe = Charlie Monroe, 
was Bill's quick and pointed replye 

It was an awkward, multi-layered, almost 
Shakespearean exchange that referenced feuds and 
family, brotherhood and betrayals, and the 
ceaseless passage of time, But in a matter of 
minutes, Bill Monroe had broken two of his biggest 
taboos: acknowledging his feud with Flatt and 
Scruggs and his troubled past with nis brother 
Charlie, 


Bill Monroe Stanley performing togeth 
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relatively small 
Marry of those 
endance and witnessed 
s for KEE DEER For those wh 

ers helped spread the worde‏ ہت نے 
lally emerging from tne burgeoning‏ 
which tolerated tag and their‏ 

û وس تدسود‎ d reei-to-reel mach due bluegrass 
sound spread across the count ry 1 from 
performance tapes recorded and among fans 

as it dic from professional, commercial recordings, 
Interestingly, the tapers were as much particivants 
in the scene as bs? were docume onto rinse For 
example, Alice Ger e j husband, 
Jeremy Foster, were “Keys Be Weg who straddled 


the thenearbitrary d ividing line that seperated 
trose in front of the micropnc and those behind 
ite Those who recorded alsc those who 


played Gan recorded, often perfor: ing both roles 
curing a single : 
Gerrard waiom she 

} in an automot pl 

bluegrass ta ? 
6ج‎ a ubiquitous presence 
sra throughout the 1950s ang 60s, 
setting up his 1 microphone on a tripod adjacent. | 
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the single PA migÉnat all of the band members 
played to, and running the line to his massive 
Magnecord M33 which was usually set up on the side 
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arly cost Monroe his livelihoods. 
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sometimes taper: Jerry Garcia, (You can == and Garcia 
did == draw a GE line from nis days as : 
bluegrass taper and tape trader to adhe 
tapers and fans that helped spread the music of 

the Grateful Dead). Seegor!s tapes entered the trace! 
network soon after they were made 
completely reasonable to believe that 
himself listened to a tape of the © 38 r 

sets while he hi e was obsessing over his banjo, 


copping licks, and practicing tnree-finger folls 
that were perfected ) man, Esrl Seruggs, wh 
wasn't at Oak Leaf Park but who nonetheless haunte 


the proceedingse 

Recordings of some Cak still 

exist today, including ts from Bill Monrce, 

the Stanley Brothers, and Jim and Jesse While those 


Lousie 6 
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When Louise heard the tape, particularly the betueen- 
song banter by ihe slig ghtly drunk Carter Stanley and 
the sober but prideful Bill Wed, she was pissede 
Soon after, rumors began to swirl that Louise was 
preparing a defamation lawsuit against Monroe for 

his comments at Oak Leaf Park. Even worse, from 
Honroc!s perspective, were the rumolings that 

Louise planned to capitalize on the rising popularity 
of Flatt. and Serug i 


- to have Monroe removed Greg 
the the Grand Ole Opry, his single most important 
and meaninzful affiliation.. 

Although nothing came of Louise's lega 
threats, the negative attention and Wid sper 
campaign hurt Monroe». Th i6 situation became 
inereasinzly dire anû Monroe blamed Mike Seeger, 
knowing that Seeger had teped the Luray show and 
presuming that he wes the one wha sent a copy of the 
tape to Louisee. Seeger vas hurt by the accusation, 
and maintained his innocense until the day he died! 


Pill thought it was me anc he said soe That 
was part of the very spirited discussione It 
was a very strong - almost angry at times - 

exchangee. Not that he was on good terms 
with Earl Scruggs, but he was angry that 
someone would do thate 


The threats from Louise Scruggs just happened 
to coincide with a general downturn in Monroe's 
popularity and an upswing for his rivals Flatt and 
Seruggse lovi so! s careful cultivation of her 
husband's band's image, along with the Flatt and 
Scruggs marKetinz machine certainly contributed to 
that change in fortunes. Louise booked the band's 
shows, reviewed and approved their album liner notes, 
and even supervised their fan mail replies, and 


nothing ever referenced Bill Monroe. Indeed, 
Louise v: ) d when press pacis began to 
(0+7. oly thgt it was Earl Scruggs and his 
banjo that gave مس‎ to the Seen sound g- 
without any anticedents or influences. In effect, 
Louise was zining to erase Bill Monroe from the 
bluegrass history books. 
And so by 1962 Monroe was basically a none 

ntity, a noneperson in the blur world that he 

eatede Desperate for a comeback, anything to save 
career, Monroe put near blind=trust in s plan 
Q vin new and young fans from the spreading folk 
evival. Bluegrass was gaining e mong 
olk fans, particularly in urban areas, where 
bands like the New Lost City Dee (featuring 
Mike Seeger /) and the Greenbriar Boys were 
connecting the dots between old-timey music, folk, 
and bluegrass for the city kids. Suspicious at 
first, Monroe finally bowed to advice from friends 
ani colleasues ang a looking for a new 
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The breakthrough came in a cover story for 
Sing Out / magazine in the Februa dee issue of 
1963. The article, entitled "Bill Monroe - The 
Daday of Bluegrass Music" went a long way toward 
establishing Monroe as the acknowledged founder of 
bluegrass, and its most authentic practitioners. 
At a time whem Authenticity was often more 
important then talent,. Monroe had both, and that 
fact was clear from the favorable coverage in 
Sing Qut/ 
Ihe article was written by Ralph Ringler, 
would later become Monroe's managers To a 
was a retelling of the history of 
7 hat endorsed Monroe's central role.. 
it was a version of the foundation story that 
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Monroe could endorse and embrace, It se? tly 


cited the Musicinns Monroe considered influences 
anû those key figures, like Earl Scruggs, who once 
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l Hp most e Bill Clifton's "All Blue Grass 
i vadit ون گ‎ at Oak leat Park had been a success, although 
o cially it was modest. Clifton made only $50 
da nis backers when band fees were paid, advertising 
m ucgets settled, and the fireworks le 
Da n ہرہم‎ p 
oa But more than 2000 fans att 
p» ond that nelped spread awareness of S 
S genre, with many attendees traveling air as 
— New York, Boston, even Japan to attende Famed folk 
scene figure Izzy Young, wno made the journey from 
his Foiklore Center in Greenwich Village to Luray 
to see the show wrotet 
By the end of the day i wasn't yet sure of 
the definition of bluegrass music but I 
realized, to my great satisfe 
is a modern offshoot of traditional music 
and should not cause so many city argymentse 
Sp it was that bluegrass was 
$ 116822772388 was 
considered 
more than the 
worked for Monroe as a Blue Grass Boye. It vas the impressed by the attend 
perfect balance of recognition and respect and it holiday,.no less == and decided to veniam the 
seemed to even the score in a way Monroe appreciatede. concept of Olifton!s show at his own bluegrass show 
Although it would take several years, the groundwork in Fincastle,. near Roanoke, on Labor Day 19656 
had been laid for a setting aside of differences and Haney!s show preserved the key aspects of Clifton! s 
a return to cordial relations between the geng and ii دی‎ d including the all-bluegrass roster of 
ornery Monroe, Flatt, and Seruggso performers, tributes to Sill Monroe, and guest 
The Sing Out/ article probably saved Monroe's » opearanees on sets performed by friendly artists. 
3 To that asmîn. g 2< 
career. Soon efter publication, Monroe got his first 10 Us camping, a second day oi 
college booking -- at the Chicago Folk Festival == and Tea concept taken from folk 
ناج تام سل‎ o han 4v ene 
started down a road toward another usb ad. vears ag “estiva ds could share tips and 
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performer and the recognition he craved and 
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Park in Berryville, Virginia in 1960 wasn't the 
first real bluegrass festival, and Oak Leaf Fark 

in Luray, Virginia in 1961 wasn't either, than 
certainly it was Fincastle, '65. The irony, of 
course, was that Fincastle was created by @arlton 
Haney, the man who so distrusted the concept of 
all-bluegrass bills that he wouldn't let his clients 
Reno and Smiley play Luray. 

To this day Bill Clifton is proud of what 
he accomplished at Oak Leaf Park. But the prospect 
of bigger and better things convinced him to leave 
Luray after that single summer of 1961. Indeed, 
he was hired away at the end of the year to help 
plan another, slightly larger and more signific 
music event? the Newport Folk Festival. 

When Clifton departed it all but guaranteed 
there would be no second "All Blue Grass Day" at 
Luraye Well,. not any time soon, anyway. Amidst the 
stink of nostalgia, the town held a 50th anniversary 
show in 2011 -- at a different location == 
Ostenibly to honor Clifton and his contribution to 
bluehrass music but mostly to spur tourism and 
revinuee The event was sparsly attended and, just 
as there wasn't a second bluegrass day in 1962, 
there wasn't a third in 20126. 

And I don't know this for a fact but I s 
suspect that the reason the 50th anniversary show 
was held closer to town, and not at Oak Leaf P 
is because there is mo Oak Leaf Park. When you 
drive by today there's no way to distinguish where 
the festival was held from the countless acres 
open land that surround ite There are no signs, 
faded banners, no vehicle ruts in the earth between 
rows of corne There's not even a rotting stag 
collapsing into the paste. 

All that's left, if you lean your head the 
right way, is the sound of Bill Monroe's mandoline 

e kicks into a run like a man with machine gun 
s to his cager young Blue Grass 
they sing a sweet invitation to 
and anybody who's ever been interested 
a good time for the sake of having a 
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200d times 


7:٦21. come J (Ya'll come 
Ya'll come / (Ya'll come 
All you all come see us when you cone 
Ya'll come / (Ya'll come /) 
Ya'll come Z (Ya'll come 7) 
All you all come see us now and thene 
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Ivor Trueman helped me track down sound recordings 

of the Oak Leaf Park setse. That contribution did more 
to contextualize and help me understand the day more 
than any other source. I am enormously thankfule Ivor's 
website clinchmountainechoecoenk is a treasure 

and mani tory for fans of the Stanley Brotherso. 


On a counle of occasions I've talked to Joe Bussard 
about WSIG = he radio station that owned Oak Leaf 
Park and employee Joe for a little while in the middle 
1950s. Jos would make radio show tapes and mail them 
to WSIG and earned a loyal fan base» He's still at it, 
with the good folks at Dust to Digitale. Talking to 


doe is a riot and I am thankful for those conversations o 


I couldn't have written this book without using Neil 
Rosenberg's "nluegrass: A History" as a guidee 
Rosenberg crafted the rare combination of readable 
history and academic rigore. If you read only one 
book about bluegrass music read Rosenbergo. 


While making this zime I also read or looked ats 


"The Bill Monroe Reader" by Tom Ewing 

"The Starday Story" by Nathan Gibson 

"The Bluegrass Reader" by Thomas Goldsmith 
"Lonesome Melodies" by David Jonnson 

"Bill Clifton by Bill Malone 

"Musie from the True Vine" by Bill Malone 

"The Music of the Stanley Brothers" by Gary Reid 
"Cant You Hear Me Callin!" by Richard Smith 


Also, googleecome I googled the shit out of a 
million thingse. That's how people learn nowadayse 
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*A ppendix* 


<cerpts from "Bill Monroe = The Daddy of Blue Grass 
isle" by Ralph Rinzler 


uegrass music does not come from the Blue Grass 
min of Keavuckyg,but from the western region of 
10 state known as the "Pennyrile" (folk pronunciation 
»nnyroyal!", a type of mint which is evidently found 
d great abundance in that area). Nonetheless, the entire 
ute is Jf known as the "Blue Grass State," and 
was with the thoughtof identifying his music 
th his state of origin that Bill Monroe, the man 
Own as "tno father of bluegrass music," chose to 
me his band The Blue Grass Boyse. 
The term "bluegrass music" came into popular 

ige in the early 1950s, taken up by disc gockies 
d country music fans to describe the music of the 
ring bends which were following a trend establisted 
3411 Monroe in the early 1940s and maintained 
nln on the Grand Ole Opry since that times 

The music itself has been criticized by some 
tv folk music enthusiasts as being nothing more than 
re commercial hillbilly musice Others take from it 
© instrumental techniques (banjo,. guitar, and 
Ndolineefew citybillies tackle the fiddle) and 
e"look the subtle and equally unusual vocal stylese 
nt are unoware of the wide variety of different 
ditions, folk or otherwise, on which innoynter 
ll Monroe drew when bBstablishing "his music" on 
^ Opry some twenty-three yours agoe 
© 

Bill Monroo, the youngest child in a family 
eight (six boys ana two girls) was born in 
sine, Kentucky, September 33, 1911. Although 
" father did not play music, Bill recalls that hc 
"n © fine dancer and enjoyed doinp a local dance 
Own as the Kentucky Backstepe. Bill's mother, 
Lissa Vandiver Monroe, sang old songs and ballads 
| Clear, pure voice, and also played fiddle رو‎ 
'"|Ozica, and accordians. 


to (conte) 


(2t the Opry) He was auditioned by the 

Stone Brothers and George Hay ("The Solemn Old 

Judge," initistor of the Grand Ole Opry) and was 
ith the words,. "if you ever leave the Opry, 

because you fired yourself." The following 

Saturday nicht (in October, 1939) Bill Monroe and 

his Blue Grass Boys played their first show on the 

Opry, starting with a song which is still one of 

Monroe's most popular, "Mule Skinner 21702۷ 

ceo: 

Most of the leading musicians in bluegrass 
music have at one time gone through their period of 
"apprenticeship" with Monroe: Flatt ana Scruggs, 
Carter Stanley, Don Reno,. Mac Wiseman, Jimmy Martin,. 
Sonny Osborne, and Gordon Terry, to mention a 

In conversation as well as in performa 
Monroe's respect for and belief in the music a 
immediately apparente It is this conviction, as 

rofound as a religious belief, which nas enabled 
Monroe to resist the trends of Nashville and 
to retain his remsrkably unique music style throug! 
more than twenty years of constant exvosuree. 
oco 
But more important than his function as an 
instrumentalist, vocalist, creator, and preserver, 
Bill Monroe is a spiritual forceo.In his ability 
to sing and pley with fire and inspiration 
characteristic of only a grea 
people to him end to his musice. in the 
the best traditional folk singers, Bil 
newer sings the song the same way twice; 
performance is a creative challenge an 
songs never lose the excitement which 
f rt 


burn. soul he has imparted to his musice 


"If vou'!re sing/ing a song to satisfy your 
heart and feeling, you won't sing it the 
same way every time" 
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